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Nothing extenuate, for fet down avight in malicé. 
Suax SPEAR. 


INTREPIDITY is the moft ftriking featare in the chaa 
racter of this gentleman; eandour and franknefs are 
confpicuous traits. His propenfities are warm, his 
affections fincere, his antipathies ftrongly marked. En- 
dowed by nature with great talents, his . perceptive 
faculties are ftrong; and, impelled by the ardour of 
his temper, he choefes with promptitude the conduc 
he is to adopt, and purfues it without wavering. The 
caution which timidity infpires, his mind is in no de-~ 
gree fufceptible of; and he defpifes, as little and mean, 
thofe arts which the bulk of mankind, under the name 
of prudence, confidet as virtues of the fisft magnitude. 
To this worldly idol he has never bent the knee ; anc 
to this circumftance mutt be afcribed the many rebuffs 
he has met with in his political career. 
Vou. IF A 
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Thefe his natural propenfities have been greatly 
heightened by the circumttances in which he has been 
~*aécidentally placed. Being the favourite fon of an in- 
dulgent parent, who’ beheld with a fond partiality the 
firft marks of genius, which in him were difcoverable 
at a very early period, he was invited to gratify, with- 
out referve, thofe youthful impulfes, which often re- 
quire io be -reprefled even among the moft dull and 
phlegmatie part of mankind. Affluence opened to him, 
at his firft outfet in life, her abundant ftores, which, 
as was natural tofuppofe, he diflipated with the moft la- 
vith profufion, _His manners were of courfe irregular. 
Having tafted fo early of the cup of pleafure, was it 
to be fuppofed that one of his natural warmth of mind 
could voluntarily abandon its purfuits ? He experienc- 
ed in.this fituation, perhaps, a higher degree of intox- 
ication, thin moft other men* would have done. Un- 
like to moft other men, however, though deeply im- 
merfed in the purfuit of pleafure, his heart, if we are 
to believe the teftimony of his acquaintance, remained 
uncorrupted, and his perceptive faculties unclouded. 
Amid the giddy whirl of unceafing amufements, he 
has contrived to pick up fuch a diverfity of knowledge, 
as has often confounded his opponents, and aftonifhed 
his friends. Though environed with difficulties at times, 
that might have induced one of great natural fteadinefs 
to waver, his political friends have never accufed him 
of the fmalleft tendency of that fort. His acquaint. 
ance, therefore, have ever entertained for him the 
moft cordial geod will, and fincereft attachment: and 
his opponents, though from political motives they find 
‘it theig intereft to deprecate him in the eyes of the 
‘public, profefs for him in private the fincereft refpe. 

Mr. Fox’s talents might have qualified him for a 
ftatefman of the firft rank; but his natural propenfi- 
ties are fo ill calculated for acquiring an extenfive po- 
pularity among a free people, that his efforts to obtain 
a firm authority in the nation have proved hitherto 
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abortive. Like Cefar’s wife, the minifter of a 
people, if not immaculate, fhould at leaft be accounted. 
fo. Prudence, in one who afpires to this ftation theres 
fore, is the cardinal virtue; and our hero, if he aims 
at power, has certainly been guilty of a very ‘great 
miitake, when he refolved to difregard its fuggeftions. 
Inferior talents, difpofitions of the bafeft fort, and the 
moft obvious improprieties of conduct, if covered with 
a veil of diflimulation, fupported by {trong pretenfions 
to virtue and integrity, though contradiéted by obvious 
facts, will be infinitely an overmatch for any perfon 
who shail have the imprudence to aflume the oppofite 
line of condu&t. The people at large are incapable of 
nice inveftigations, and may therefore be deceived ; 
but they efteem virtue fo much, that where it is appa- 
rently difregarded, it will be difficult to conciliate their 
favour. In vain fhall we be’ told of his candour: Can- 
dour, when it oppofes the di@ates of common) fenfe, 
can only be accounted weaknefs. Indeed, every thing 
in the condué of this gentleman, whether in admini- 
ftration or’ in oppofition, plainly difcevers, that bril- 
liancy of talents, and acutenefs of perception, rather 
than great application and folidity of judgement, form 
the bafis of his charaéter. Difliking the labour of deep 
inveftigation, he too often adopts the opinions of men 
of talents inferior to his own, and only difcovers, when 
too late, in the courfe of his rapid public difcufiions, 
that he has thus done wrong. As a political cham- 
pion therefore, aiming at power, Mr. Fox has been 
guilty of the moft extravagant errors in conduét; 
and his efforts in the fenate, however violent, and. his 
reafoning however juit, it requires no extraordinary 
talents to prediét, mutt ever prove unfuccefsful, while 
this line of condué& fhall be perfevered in. 

His oratorial powers are eminent. They takea tinge 
however, from the natural bias of his mind, and 


the habits in which he has indulged. Violent and 
A2 
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impetuous, his words ruth forth like a torrent, burift- 
ing from fources that had been long pent up, with ra- 
pid and impetuous fury, But his orations tend rather 
to aftonifh than to convince ; to overpower and over- 
awe, than to perfuade and conciliate acquiefcence in his 
deductions. The fpeaker rather than the thing fpoken 
of attracts the attention; its effeéts therefore are tem- 
porary and unimportant. In attacking an opponent, 
the violence of his manner excites a {trong fenfation, 
that the arguments arife from paflion and prejudice, 
rather than from a calm canvictiop in the mind 
of the fpeaker ; and the hearers are inclined to fuf- 
pect a fallacy, even where they cannot deteét it, and 
to range themfelyes, if unprejudiced, on the fide of his 
opponents. This isan unhappy defect in an orator, 
though a natural confequence of that bent of mind 
which Mr. Fox has taken pleafure to cherifh. His ta- 
lents therefore are in every cafe counterated by his 
prejudices, and his own exertions have tended more 
effectually to fruftrate the objects he aimed at, than any 
efforts of his opponents ever could have done. 

"As a literary charaéter, Mr. Fox is not well known. 
He has figured chiefly in the walk of politics; but if 
we are to judge from fome eafy pieces that have inci- 
dentally dropped from his pen, there is much reafon 
to apprehend, that if bis attention had been diretied 
to that line, he would have made a ftill more confpi- 
guous figure than as a fenator. Delighted with the 
pleafures of focial life, he would have indulged his 
native propenfities without ¢anftrd@int, in following the 
feftive paths of Anacreon, 

Mr. Fox, though yet a young man, has been long 
engaged’ in an active political career. Whether he 
now really begins to be weary of that inceflant buitle 
in which he has been fo long engaged. and ieriouily 
withes to indulge in private life thofe focial propenfi- 
ties that feem to be congeuial to his mind, as has been 
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confidently afferted ; or whether he begins to fee the 
inefiicacy of that thode of publie condu& he has pur 
fued, and the imprudence of indulging in it, and thinks 
of preparing himteif in good earneft, for attaining the 
higheft obje& of his ambition, by paying refpeé to the 
prejudices of others, in preference to his own propenfitiés, 
it is not for us to fay: but certain it is, that on a late 
trying occafion +, he aéted, unlefs in one inftance, (where 
it is aflerted he was mifled by a high law authority) 
with a moderation and propriety very unlike to what 
was ufual in him on fimilar occafions ; and fince that 
time, his conduét in parliament has been much more 
temperate than before ;—a change that the public in 
general, as well as his particular friends, canriot help 
remarking with fatisfaétion ; as it is the general opi- 
nion, that the dignity of the Britifh fenate has been 
degraded by that indecent warmth of difpute, which 
has been too long purfued within the walls of Stephen’s 
chapel. 


Iw thefe flight fketches we attempt not to delineate 
a character ; we offer merely a few rude touches, and 
fhall be highly flattered if they thall be found to bear 
any refemblance to the original. Our aim fhall be, 
neither to warp through prejudice, nor bias from par- 
tiality : happy if in thefe degenerate times, we fhall be 
able to attain a {mall portion of that firmnefs of 
mind which can contemplate the higheft dignities with- 
out being fafcinated with the temporary glare that fur- 
rounds them, or that can view the deepeft political 
degradation without feeling a propenfity to join in the 
popular cry of temporary abule ; and thus to mark the 
living charaéters as they rife, by a ray of truth however 
faint, that may ferve to give to future enquirers fome 
flight idea at leaft of the fpirit of the times, 


} The Kings illnefs. 
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On Sir 4 Gon. hatin “ 


Mr. Bee, 


I HAvE feen a fpecimen of Sir John Sinclair’s collec. 
tion of ftatiftical obfervations. The clergy to whom 
Sir John has judicioufly applied, feem to enter into the 
fpirit of this undertaking. They will thereby immor- 
talize themfelves, and the age in which they and we 
live. It is obvious no book of equal information and 
curiofity has appeared in Great Britain fince Doomfday- 
book ; and none fuch has ever appeared in this end of 
the ifland. It is a work, the value of which will in- 
creafe with time. It will be reforted to by every fu- 
ture ftatefman, philofopher, and divine, and will af- 
ford ample and authentic facts, as a bafis for their fpe- 
culations. I obferve, however, the Reverend Gentle- 
men who have given us the account of the four pa- 
rifhes publifhed in this fpecimen, haveall overlooked a 
material piece of information ; the perfonal fervices 
performed by the tenants and fub-tenants in their pa- 
rifhes. If it be true that no eftate has attained any 
confiderable degree of improvement, till thefe remains 
of feudality have been abolifhed, or at leaft very much 
circumfcribed, and accurately defined ; if it be true 
that perfonal fervices, and extreme poverty among the 
labouring people, are obferved to be infeparably united; 
it cannot but be interefting to know their extent in 
Scotland, and alfo the effect of abolifhing them. The 
omiffion of this information does not appear to be 
the fault of the clergy; for in the printed queries 
tranfmitted to them, I do not obferve that this forms 
one of the number. Luckily it is not too late to fup- 
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y this defe&t. By means of your paper, the clergy 
may {till be informed, that an account of the perfonal 
fervices of their parifhes would be grateful to many 
of your and their readers, 

Quer. 1. Are any perfonal fervices performed by te- 
nants or undertenants in your parifh? 

2. Are they linited, or diferetionary and unli- 
mited ? 

3. If difcretionary, how is their difcretion generally 
exercifed, and to what extent ? 

4. If limited, within what bounds? 

5. How many days in the year are the tenants ob- 
liged to perform thefe fervices ? 

6. What is the nature of them ? 

7. Any other obfervations on this fubje& which have 
occurred to you. 

Anfwers to the above would, in my opinion, render 
this great work nearly a perfeét one. 

I cannot clofe this letter without obferving that the 
account of the parilhes already publifhed, will imprefs 
every reader of them with a high idea of the learning, 
intelligence, and good feafe of our Scotch clergy, and 
prove more than any thing elfe the wifdom of our 
church policy, which fecures to our parifhes in Scot- 
land the conftant refidence of fuch men. I am, Mr. 
Bee, yours, 

ALPHABET. 


On the Corn Laws. 


Part Second. 


Concerning the moft proper rate of Bounty, and its re. 
gulation. 


It is well known that the produétivenefs of Egypt 
depends upon the height to which the waters of the 
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Nile rife every year ; if the rife be too fmall, fcarcity 
is certain to enfue; and if the rife be too great, the 
confequences are equally pernicious. To remedy the 
firft evil, depends upon circumftances that are beyond 
the human reach; but the fovereigns of ancient Egypt 
fel] upon a happy device for correcting the ills that 
threatened them, from a fuperabundance of water, and 
of making it adminifter to their welfare. They pre- 
pared an outlet that Ied to the great lake Meeris, 
which, when the water rofe to a proper height, ferv- 
ed asa drain to prevent it from rifing higher, In 
that immenfe refervoir, the fuperabundant waters were 
accumulated, and were referved for the purpofe of 
afterwards fertilizing extenfive regions, which, but for 
this fupply, would have remained for ever barren 
waftes, or inhofpitable deferts. 

This well known fact may furnifh a proper illuftra. 
tion of the effeéts of the bounty on corn, though the 
cafes differ in two refpeé&ts. The Egyptian refervoir 
was capable of guarding againft the effeés of fu- 


perabundance; but it had no influence in preventing 
the mifehiefs that refult from a defeétive fupply ; 
whereas the bounty being naturally calculated to in- 
creafe the produdtive fource, as well as to guard againft 
its overflowing, the mifchiefs’ arifing from deficiency, # 
as well as from fuperabundance, are alike guarded 


againft by it}. 


+ Some perfons will not, perhaps, be able to perceive, how a bounty on 
exporting corn, fhould have a neceffary tendency to prevent a {carcity. 
To fach the following illuft:ation may be neceflary. 

No more corn will ever be raifed in any country, than is fufficient to 
fupply the effective demand for it, in ordinary years; for if more were 
raifed, the fupply would exceed the demand, and the price would, of 
courfe, drop below the prime coft tothe farmer. Let it then be fuppol 
ed, that the quantity wanted for the home-market, amounts to ———, 
fay one hundred; and that if no bounty were granted, no more than 
that quantity could there be fold; then the whole quantity reared by the 
farmer, in an ordinary year, would be precifcly ene hundred, and no mere. 
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In this, refpeét, the parallel turns out in-fayour. of 
the corn laws. In another particular, however, this 
parailel leans in favour of the Egyptian economy, 
There the effect was always fteady and uninterrupted, 
The waters no fooner rofe to the proper level, than. 
they necefarily flowed into their proper channel, with-, 
out ever being interrupted by any extraneous circum= 
ftance whatever.. Here the operation of natural caufes 
have been hitherto often interrupted by temporary re-, 
gulations that lave tended to produce confufion and 
partial diftrefs ; fo that the effects that ought to have 
refulted from a due developement of the principle, 
though they have been perceived in fome meafure, 
have never been experienced in the degree to merit the 
applaufe they ought to have commanded. = het 

The operations of nature differ from the regulations, 
of art, chiefly in this refpe&, that in nature, when- 
ever any one particular is carried too far, it generally 
provides a remedy for itfelf ; whereas, ia the operations 
of art, bad frequently degenerates into worfe, fo that 
the works are conftantly in want of amendmens&and 
unceating alterations. It is happy when a device can 
be adopted by man in his attempts at politica] regulae 
tion, which in fome meafure refembles the fimple: ope- 
"a of nature. The contrivance of the kings of 

gypt above alluded to, was of this nature. It was 
Gimple, certain, and invariable in its operation, when- 
ever the cafe required it; and never acted but when it 


But it might fo happén, that in confequence of a bad feafan, the ufv- 
al quantity fown, may produce anly ninety, inftead of one hundred. ‘Tn 
this cafe, there would be a deficiency of tex, : 

But if, befides the hundred reared for the home mrarket, the farmers, 
in confequence of the bounty, were in the cuftom of rearing 1109 in ordi= 
nary years, the ten overplus finding its way to foreign markets in ordi- 
ary years, it would happen, that when a deficiency of crop fhould be 
experienced equal to ten, there would ftill remain a fufficiency for the 
home market; fo that by {topping exportation for that feafon, the people 
at home would have ftill abundance, which they would not otherwife 
have liad. It is in this way, that the bounty dads to the produMive Puree 
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could be of fervice. Could a device of the fame na, 
ture be adopted for regulating the bounty on the ex. 
portation of corn, the objeé& aimed at would be fully 
accomplifhed. Unfortunately, this obje& feems not as 
yet to have come within the view of the legiflature of 
Great Britain ; and we feem to be every day lofing 
fight of it more and more. 

In‘a cafe of fo much importance as that which calls 
our prefent attention, it is worth while to try if any 
general principles can be difcovered that admit of be- 
ing applied invariably in all cafes ; and if fuch princi- 
ples can'be difcovered, to endeavour to fimplify the 
operation of the corn laws as much as poffible, by ap- 
plying ‘thefe principles where it can be done. To ap- 
proximate towards this point, the following obferva- 
tions are humbly fubmitted to the public, 

oie objects thould never be loft fight of in a corn 
law. ; 

The firft is, “ to try if poffible to prevent the price 
of grain‘from ever rifing fo high as to prove aiftreffing 
to the poor.” 

The fecond is, *‘ to prevent it from ever falling fo 
low as to become ruinous to the farmer.” 

All mankind are agreed as to thefe propofitions, 
But when we try to afcertain the meaning of the er) 
high and dow, then we find a prodigious difcordancy o 
opinion; and when we attempt to fix either of thefe 
terms with precifion, fcarcely two perfons can be found 
to agree. Is there no method of removing this didi- 
culty ? 

It feems to be impoffible to do it by fixing on any 
{pecific fum ; becaule what would apply to one place 
cannot apply to another, and what would fuit the 
partial views of one man will never correfpond with 
the equally partial views of another in different cir- 
cumftances. Befides, were we even agreed as to this 
point at one time, we fhould be ina fhort while as 
much to feek as ever, becaufe this point. can never rez 
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main ftationary, but muft fluétuate as the price of mo- 
ney changes, and other particulars that are conftantly 
vibrating, as the circumftances of the country vary. 

Without therefore attempting to afcertain this dif- 
putable point, let us for the prefent aflume a point 
hypothetically likethe Algebraift, toferve asa medium 
for our reafoning, in hope that the refult of the ope- 
ration may be to difcover at laft the unknown quantity 
fought. 

In this way, let it in the mean time be fuppofed, 
merely for the fake of illustration, that 44s. per quar- 
ter is the medium price of wheat ; and that as the 
price recedes from that point, and either rifes above, 
or finks below it, the price may be denominated high 
or low. 

Suppofing that point to be thus afcertained, the ob- 
je@ to be next aimed at in a corn law, will be to pre- 
vent as much as poflible any deviation from that me- 
dium price. 

With that view, it would feem wife and prudent, 
that exportation of wheat fhould be prevented, when- 
ever the price rofe above that medium raie, and when 
it rofe a very little above that medium rate, the im- 
portation of foreign grain ought to be permitted, either 
pithout any duty at all, or under a very {mall duty. 

When, on the other hand, it fell below that medium 
price, the exportation of grain ought to be freely per- 
mitted, and the importation of foreign grain in thefe 
circumftances be prohibited. 

But it would feem that the {imply permitting the ex- 

‘portation of grain, while the price was only a little 
below the medium rate, is all that juftice or found po- 
licy can require. To offer a high bounty in this cafe, 
feems to be impolitic and pernicious, as it holds forth 
& temptation to export confiderable quantities when 
the country is in a fituation that cannot fpare it ; fo 
that in a fhort time, the price may have been fo raifed 
in confequence of that exportation, as to make it ne- 
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ceflary to bring it back again to fupply our own mar- 
ket. In this caie, the offering a high bounty is not 
only. the caufe of an unneceffary expenditure of public 
money, but what is worfe, it is the caufe of an un- 
neceflary:flu€tuation in the price of grain, which is 
always pernicious +, and which is the very object that 
ought to be guarded againft by a corn law. 

It has do: happened, however, that in all the corn. 
laws that have hitherto been enaéted for great Britain, 
this faulty regulation has been invariably adopted. In 
every cafe, the language of the law has been, if the 
prite be at or above fuch a ftated fum per guarter, you 


+ As it is impoflible to make a cafe of this nature too clear, I fhall throw 
into the form of notes fome cafes for illuftrating the propofitions in the 
text by examples, to which the reader either may or may_not have recourfe, 
ashe finds {uit his inclination. ' If the text appears quite clear to him, he 
may go on; if it appears obfcure,» he may caft his eye upon the notes be- 
low, which will, it is hoped, afford the explanations he wants. 

Let us for the fake of illuftration fuppofe, that the average price of 
wheat, taken in the manner above ftated, had been fourid to a 44% 
per quarter; it might be faid to be high when it went above that, and 
low when it fell beiow it. 

According to our pritciples no exportation fhould be at all permitted 
after the price exceeded 44s. in the fmalleft degree; If it rofe a little 
higher, fuppofe to 44. 6d. pétmiffion fhould be given to import foreign 
corn ' 


If, on the other hand, the price fell below 445. ever. fo little, 
miffion fhould be given to export grain; but no bounty fhould 
granted until the price fell fomewhat, fay at leaft 6 d.; fo that no bounty 
fhould be allowed on expostation, unlefs the price was at or under 
43s. 6d, 

Even when it falls to 43s. 6d. at which rate it is propofed that a 
bounty may be granted, it would’ be improper to grant fo high 4 
bounty a8 5s. per quarter ; betaufe, on the fuppofition that a foreign mar- 
ket cam be found, where the price. is; equal to the home market, fuch 
great quantities would be exported in confequence of that bounty, as te 
raife the price in the home market, till itcame to a par with the foreign mare 
ket, thatis to fay, in this cafe, 48.6. 6d. which is 4 s. 6d. above the mediunt 

ice, before the exportation can. ceafe; and no one can fay how much 
Bist it might rife. Whereas, had this bounty been citherdifcontiaued 

moderated, the exportation muft foon have ceafed, and plenty # 
home, without fuperfluity, muft have been the confequence. 
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fhall not be allowed to export one fingle bu thel of corn 
on any account whatever; but if it thall fall ever fo 
little below that {pecific price, were it but one penny a 
quarter, you are not only permitted to export corm, but 
you are authorifed to draw the highett bounty upon the 
corn fo exported, that the law in any cafe allows. This 
is a pernicious error, that loudly calls for correétion ;— 
and this is one of the cafes that Dr. Adam Smith, with 
great juftice, feverely animadverts upon, It furnifhes 
the means of enriching a few individuals, at an expence 
to the ftate, that can admit of no due degree of eftima- 
tion. ; 

No attempt has ever yet been made to correé& this 
great error ;—though nothing, I thiak, can be more 
fimple or obvious than the principle on which a reform 
in this refpeé& fhould be attempted. 

The price of corn in any market can only be 
influenced by two circumftances, acting either together 
or feparately. Fir/t, By the home fupply being great- 
er or lefs than is fufficient to anfwer the effective de- 
mand for it in the market at the time ;—or /econd, 
Where a free importation or exportation is permitted, 
by the price of grain in foreign acceflible markets being 
very high or very low at the time. It is neceflary to 
, advert to thefe circumftances feparately, before we can 
form juft notions on this fubje&, 

If the quantity of grain at home be more abundant 
than is fufficient to fupply our own internal confump- 
tion, the price, if no exportation be permitted, will 
fa}l below the average rate ;—after which time, if an 
exportation: be permitted, one of the two following con- 
fequences muft enfue. 

Firft. If the price of that kind of grain, in any accef- 
fible markets, fhould be at that time fo much higher than 
at home, as to exceed the rate of freight, commiffion, 
aad expences, an abundant exportation would then take 
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place, fo as not only to prevent the price of grain from 
falling lower, but even, in a fhort while, to make it 
rife in the home market above the average rate: Or 

Second. If the price in foreign acceffible markets was 
fo low as not to afford the freight and other charges, no 
exportation could take place +, The corn mutt, there. 
fore, remain on hand unfold, until it thall fall to fuch 
a low rate, as to be the whole amount of freight and ex. 
pences below the foreign market, whatever that may 
be, before one ounce can be exported. 

From this example, it appears very obvious, that if 
no bounty were, in any cafe, allowed, the price of grain 
in our own markets, would, in many cafes, be influenc- 
ed, not fo much by the abundance of our own crops, as 
by the rate of other markets; and fuch great rifes or 
depreffions of price might be occafionally experienced, 
as to diftrefs the labouring people, and to derange the 
operations of the farmer, in fuch a degree, as to prove 
highly deftruétive to the ftate: It is, therefore, an ob- 
ject well deferving the attention of the legiflature, to 
guard againft thete evils. 

To do this effectually, it becomes neceflary to en- 
quire what are the circumftances that render it expedi- 


+ For example, fuppofe the price at home to be 43s. and that the 
freignt and other expences in carrying it to a foreign market amounted to 
2s.6d. per quarter, fhould the price at that market, at the time, be 46s. 
6 d. or upwards, there would be a clear profit of 6d. or more on every 
quarter ; fo that exportation ia this cafe might go brifkly on without any 
bounty whatever. 

But if the price in the foreign market, in lead of 46 s. Pood only at 45. 
no exportation could take place, till the price felllower in the home market j 
for 2s. 6d. the expence of freight &c, added to 43 s. the price at home 
comes to 45 8. 6d. prime coft, which is 6 d. above the felling price abroad. 
No expertation, therefore, in thefe circumftances could take place. 

Again, ifthe pricein the foreign market, inftead of 45 s. were no higher thay 
425. ;by the fame mode of reafoning it will appear, that no exportation 
could take place without a bounty, till the price at home fell to 398.6 4.5 
or if the price abroad was 40s. our prices muft fall to 37.5.6 4d. and fo 
on at lower prices: the price at home mutt conftantly fink to more than 
as. 6 d. below the foreign price whatever that may be, before any ex- 
portation could take place. : 
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ent to have recourfe toa bounty at all, and in what 
cafes it can be difpenfed with. 

The price of corn in any country is not an arbitrary 
thing that can be raifed or lowered at pleafure. It is 
the produce of labour and induftry ; nor can it be rear- 
ed, unlefs the price of that commodity fhall be fuffici- 
ent to indemnify the farmer for his labour.—The 
prime coft muft be repaid by the price of the grain, 
otherwife the profecution of that bufinefs muft be aban- 
doned. 

But the prime coft of rearing this commodity, may 
be greater in one country, than in another, or in one 
part of a country, than in another part of it; and of 
courfe, the average price at which it can be fold, may 
be higher in one place than in another. 

Were the average price of grain nearly the fame in 
all contiguous countries, and were no reftraints ever to 
be put upon the fale of this commodity between one 
country and another, and were not the expence of tran{- 
porting it confiderable, perhaps nothing more would be 
required, than to grant an unlimited freedom to this 
trade. 

But as corn is an indifpenfible necefflary of life ; as 
reftraints are, or may be impofed arbitrarily by fo- 
reign powers upon this trade ; as war might interrupt 
its courfe, and as the fmalleft want éf a fupply in time 
would produce the moft grievous diftrefs to the ftate, 
it behoves every people to try, if poflible, to fupply 
themfelves with this neceffary article at home, and of 
courfe, to pay for it the price it can be afforded for a- 
mong themfelves. 

Wherever, therefore, grain can be reared at a lower 
price than among other nations around, nothing more 
is neceflary to infure an univerfal plenty, than to free 
the trade in this article from unneceflary reftraints ; as 
in that cafe, by a judicious management, it feems te 
be cafy to carry on a trade ip grain, without having 
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recourfe to 2 bonnty, that will, at all times, infure ag 
abundant fupply to the home market. But reverfe 
the cale, and the confequences will be extremely dif. 
ferent , 

If the prime coft of corn, in any country, be on an 
average, higher than in the countries around, it is not 
‘enough to grant permiflion to export in ordinary or 
ay tg years, that part of the crop that is not necef, 
ary for the fupply of the home market. Before it 
could find its way to that foreign market, without 
bounty, the home price muft fink fo much below the 
ptime coft to the farmer, as to ruin him. The confe- 
quence of this event would be, that lefs corn would be 
raifed in future, than would be fufficient for the home 
market, in ordinary years ; fo that that country mutt 
depend entirely on foreign parts for a fupply ;—and 
mutt, of courfe, be fubjeéted to all the eyils that fuch 
variations of price would produce. 

To guard againft this eyil, a bounty on exportation 
in thefe citcumftances becomes row Bie ;—and the a- 
mount of that bounty required, will, of courfe, be 
greater in one cafe than in another. Where the prices 
are nearly equal, and the charge and rifk of tranfpoit 
{mall, the rate of bounty ought to be proportionally 
low. But where the average rate of the prime coit 
is much higher at. home than abroad,—or where the 
expence and rifk of the tranfporting it is great, the 
bounty ought, of courfe, to be proportionally aug- 
mented, if a uniformity in the market price, and 
an abundant. fupply of the home demand be aimed 
at *. No univerfal rule, therefore, can be eiftabliihed 


* For example, fuppofing the price at home to be 43 s. and the price 
abroad to be at that time, 45 s. on the fuppofition that the freight, &c. 
is 2s. 6d. no expertation could take place ; for a s. 6d. added, to 43 5. 
makes the prime coft amount to 45 8, 6 d. which is above the felling price. 
Before any exportation, therefore, can take place, without a bounty, 
the price muft drop to 42s. 6d. at leaft, or 42s. ; at which laft rate, the 
pro on export would be 6d. But if one fhilling bounty had been 
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for the beft rate of bounty that fhould be granted.— 
Every ftate muft adopt that which its circumflances and 
relative fituation with refpeét to others fhall require. 

But whatever the rate of bounty is, that may be ne- 
ceflary upon the whole, it never can be expedient to 
make that rate of bounty invariably the fame, (unlefs 
great care be taken to obviate the evils that would ori- 
ginate from this fource) ; becaufe the price in foreign 
markets, as well as at home, are fubjeét to great fluc- 
tuations ; and therefore might give rife to great itre- 
gularities in the demand. 

Let it be fuppofed, for example, that on a fair invef- 
tigation of circumftances, it fhould have been found, 
that the average price of wheat in England, was, in- 
cluding freight and charges, equal to 5s. per quarter 
higher than the furrounding acceflible markets, fo that 
that rate of bounty on exportation was judged the moit 
expedient that could be adopted; it will plainly 
appear, that if, when wheat in our markets fell to 

























be the medium price at which permiffion is granted to 
eg B CXPOTtS while the price in foreign markets was con- 
it | Sderably above their average rate, fay 2s. 6d., it 
ly would then happen, that there would be a very great 






demand from hence, as, by the aid of the bounty, 






granted when the price feli to 43 s., the fame profit would be allowed, 
as if it had fallen to 42. at home.—<And if, in confequence of that ex- 
portation, the price in the home market rofe to 43 s. 6d. the profit in 
that cafe would become null, and exportation would of courfe then 
ftop of itfelf. 

But fhould the price abroad chance to rife at the fame time, in the 
fame ratio, the profits would be the fame as before ; and therefore, the 
exportation wou continue as formerly, fo as ftill to raife the prices 
higher at home ; but if, inftead of then continuing the bounty at one 
fhilling, it fell to 6d, the exportation would ceafe, as the profits would 
thus alfo be null. 

It might, however, happen, that the prices abroad were very low; 
that inftead of 45s. it amounted to no more than 4458.; and in that 
cafe, no exportation, without a bounty, could take place, till the price 
at home fell to 41s. 6 d.; for 418. 6d. added to 2s. 6d. is exactly 44 5.; 
but if a bounty of 2s, were offered, when the price fell to 42. 


Vor. Il. 
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(which is fuppofed to be enough for indemnifying the 
merchant, when the prices abroad are at their average 
rate), an extra profit of half a crown would be obtain. 
ed on every quarter.—In thefe circumftances, therefore, 
without regard to the confequences at home, great quan- 
tities would be fhipped off: The country may be ex- 
pofed to fcarcity, and high prices of courfe enfue. 
Two methods of checking this evil may be adopted, 
The firft is, to make the rate of the bounty that can 
be claimed, lefs when the prices at home are near the 
medium rate, than when the prices fall much below it, 
Thus, in the cafe above ftated, had the bounty granted 
been half a crqwn, inftead of five fhillings, the extra 
exports would have been entirely prevented, and the 
evil complained of obviated, 
The fecond method of checking it, is, to render the 
period at which the prices that regulate importation 
“and exportation, recur very frequently. For if, in- 
ftead of allowing three months to elapfe before any le- 
gal ftop could be put to the pernicious exportation, cir- 
cumftances had been fo arranged, as that in three weeks, 
or in three days, the prices could be legally afcertained 
to be fo high as to put a ftop to further exportation, 
the evil might have been in like manner obviated. 
But if we thus find, that the average rate of bounty, 
may, from an accidental elevation of price abroad, be 
too high ; from an accidental depreffion of price there, 
it may alfa, become too low; in confequence of which, 
no exportation could take place, till the price in the 
home market, fell fo much below prime coft, as great- 
ly to difcourage the farmer.—This is an evil, that 
ought to be guarded againit, by. fo regulating the 
bounty, as that when the price at home fell very low, 
the bounty fheuld become higher, fo as to force the 
fuperfiuous quantity toa market, without derangi:g 
the internal ceconomy of the ftate.—This could 
be attended with little expence to the flate, as the 
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price could feldom be fo low as to make this high boun- 
ty neceilary ;—and when it did become neceflary, it 
would then coutinue for a very fhort time, as the price 
would quickly rife, and the rate of bounty with that 
rile would abate. 

By this mode of reafoning, it would appear, that if 
it were intended, that a bounty of 5 s. per quarter were 
to be allowed upon the whole, it would be expedient to 
make that rate of bounty variable, being fmaller than 
5 s- when the price fell only a little below the medium, 
and higher when it fell confiderably below that.— Were 
this done, and the time for regulating the rate of boun- 
ty by the price of grain very fhort, every poflible be- 
nefit that can be derived from a corn law, would be 
experienced.——Its operation would be fteady and uni- 
form ;—it would adapt itfelf to the circumftances of 
the cafe, without danger of error ;—in confequence 
of which, a fuperabundance could never prove hurt- 
ful, nor a pernicious fearcity be ever experienced. 

It remains, that we fhould enquire into the means 
by which thefe things can belt be carried into practice, 
which {hall be attempted in a future number. 

Pt factor ax 


= | 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
—X——_ 


The Solitary Philofopher, a living CharaGer. 


SIR, 
Amonc all the. variety of interefling pieces with which 
you weekly entertain your readers, none pleafe me 
more than thofe anecdotes:that relate to originality of 
charaéter in particular individaals; and I am fomewhat 
furprifed that your philofophical correfpondents have 


not favoured us with more frequent accounts of thefe 
C2 
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uncommon perfonages, than they have done. You have 
yourfelf acknowledged, that one great defign of your 
work is, to bring to light men of genius, or, in other 
words, perfons who might otherwife have languifhed in 
obfcurity, whofe fuperior talents and. ftudious re. 
fearches enable them to be important members of fo. 
ciety, and highly beneficial to their fellow creatures, 
But in what manner thall thofe proceed, who, though 
poffeffing much real genius, and valuable knowledge, 
are either unwilling, or being deftitute of literary abi- 
lities, are unable to prefent themfelves or their difco« 
veries to the world through your paper. They mutt 
ftill remain in obfcurity, if no affifting hand interferes ; 
and except for the remembrance of a few friends, the 
world may never know that fuch perfons ever exiited. 
Give me beat therefore, for once, to act the part of 
introducer, and prefent you with a fhort account of an 
original ftill in life. 

On the fide of a large mountain, about ten miles weft 
from this place, in alittle hut of his own rearing, which has 
known no other poffeflor thefe fifty years, lives this 
{trange and very fingular perfon. ‘Though his general 
ufefulnefs, and communicative difpofition requires him 
often to affeciate with the furrounding ruftics ; yet hav- 
ing never had an inclination to travel farther than to the 
neighbouring village, and being totally unacquainted with 
the world, his manners, converfation, and drefs are ftrik. 
ingly noticeable. A little plot of ground that extends 
round his cottage, is the narrow {phere to which he 
confines himfelf ; and in this wild retreat, he appears 
to a ftranger as one of the early inhabitants of earth, 
e’er.polifhed by frequent intercourfe, or united in fo- 
ciety. In his youth, being deprived of the means of 
education, and till this hour a ftranger to reading, the 
mof ‘valuable treafures of time are utterly unknown to 
him; fo that what knowledge he has acquired ‘feems to 
be from the joint exertions of vigorous powers, and am 
unwearied courfe of experiments. 
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It is impoffible, in the limited bounds .of this paper, 
to give the particulars of all the variety of profeffions in 
which he engages, and in which he is allowed by the 
whole inhabitants around him to excel. His genius 
feems univerfal ; and he is at once by nature, Botanift, 
Philofupher, Naturalift, and Phyfician. 

The place where he refides feems indeed peculiarly 
calculated for affifting him in thefe favourite purfuits. 
Within a flone’s throw of his hut, a deep enormous 
chafm extends itfelf up the mountain for more than four 
miles, through the bottom of which a large body of 
water rages in loud and fucceflive falls through the 
fraétured channel, while its ftupendous fides, ftudded 
with rocks, areoverhung with bufhesand trees, that meet- 
ing from oppofite fides, and mixing their branches, en- 
tirely conceal, at times, the river from view ; fothat whene 
fpectator ftands above, he fees nothing but a luxuriance 
of green branches, and tops of trees, and hears at a 
dreadful diftance below the brawling ofthe river. In 
this vale or glen innumerable rare and valuable herbs 
are difcovered ; and in the harveft months, this is his 
continual refort. He explores it with the moft unwea- 
ried attention, climbs every cliff, even the moft threat- 
ening and from the perplexing profufion of plants, col- 
le&ts thofe herbs, of whofe qualities and value he is 
well acquainted. For this purpofe, he has a large baf- 
ket with a variety of divifions, in which he depofits 
every particular fpecies by itfelf. With this he is of- 
ten feen labouring home to his hut, where they are 
fufpended in large and numerous parcels from the roof, 
while the fage himfelf fits {miling amidf# his fimple 
flores. 

In cultivating his little plot of ground, he proceeds 
likewife by methods entirely new to his neighbours. 
He has examined by numberlefs ftrange experiments, 
the nature of the foil, watches every progreflive ad- 
vance of the grain, and fo well is he provided for its 
defence againit vermin, that they are no fooner feen 
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than deftroyed. By thefe means he has greatly en. 
tiched the foil, which was by nature barren and unges 
nerous, while his crop nearly doubles that of his neighs 
bours ; the more fuperftitious of whom, from his lonely 
life, and fuccefs in thefe offairs, foruple not to believe him 
in league with the devil. 

As a mechanic, he is confined to no particular branch, 
He lives by himfelf, and feems inclined to be depen. 
dent on none. He is his own fhoe-maker, cutler, and 
taylor; builds his own barns, and raifes his own fences; 
threfhes his own corn, and wiih very little aflittance 
cuts it down. From his infancy, he has enjoyed an unin. 
terrupted flow of health; but there is fearce a neigh- 
bouring peafant around, who has not, when wounded 
by accident, or confined by ficknefs, experienced the 
falutary effeé&ts of his fkill. 

In thefe cafes his prefence of mind is furprifing, his 
applications fimple, his medicines within the reach of 
every cottager; and in effecting a cure, he is feldom 
unfuccefsful. Nor is his afliftance in phyfic and fur« 
gery confined to the human fpecies alone. Domeitic 
and ufeful animals of every kind profit by his refearches, 
He has been known frequently to cure horfes, cows, 
fheep, &c. by infufing certain herbs among warm wa- 
ter, and giving them to drink. In fhort, fo fully per- 
fuaded are the ruttics of his knowledge in the caufes 
and cure of diforders, to which their cattle are fubje, 
that in every critical and alarming cafe, he is immedi« 
ately confulted, and his prefcriptions obferved with the 
moft precife exaétnefs. I fhould arrogate too much to 
my own praife to fay that I was the firlt who took any 
particular notice of this /oditaire. He is known to ma- 
ny ingenious gentlemen in that place of the country, 
and has been often the fubjeét of their converfation and 
wonder. Nor has the Honourable Gentleman whofe te- 
nant he is, fuffered this ruflic origina! to pafs unnotic- 
ed or unbefriended ; but with his ufual generofity, and 
alove to mankind, that dignifics all his actions, has 
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from time to time tranfimitted to him parcels of new and 
ufefal plants, roots, feeds, &c.; while the. other thews. 
himfelf worthy of fuch bounty, by a yearly, {pecimen of; 
their produéts, and a relation of the manner in which he 
treated them. 

About fix months ago, I went to-pay him a. vifit- 
along with an intimate friend, no lefs remarkable for a 
natural curiofity. On arsiving at his little hut, we found, 
toour no {mall difappointment, that he was from home. 
As my friend, however, had never heen in that part 
of the country before, I conducted him to the glen, to 
take a view of fome of the beautifully romantic fcenes, 
and wild profpects, that this place affords.. We had not 
procecded far along the bottom of the vale, when hear- 
ing a ruftling among the branches above our head, [ 
difcovered our hoary botanift with his bafket, pafling 
along the brow of a rock, that hung almoft over the 
centre of the ftream. Having pointed him out to my 
companion, we were at a lofs for fome time, how to 
bring about a converfation with him: Having, how- 
ever, a flute in my pocket, of which mufic he is ex~ 
ceedingly. fond, I began a few airs, which by the fweet- 
nefs of the echoes, was heightened into, the moft en- 
chanting melody: In a few minutes this, had its de- 
fired effeé&t ; and our little old man ftood befide us, with 
his bafket in his hand. On ftopping at his approach, 
he defired us to proceed, complimented us on the fweet- 
nefs of our mufic, exprefled the furprife he was in on 
hearing it, and leaning his bafket on an old trunk, lif- 
tened with all the enthufiafm of rapture. ‘He then, at 
our requeit, prefented us with a fight of the herbs he 
had been colleting, entertained us with a narrative of 
the difcoveries he had made in his frequent. fearches 
through the vale, which, faid he, ** contains treafures 
that few know the value of.” 

Seeing us pleafed with this difcourfe,, he launched 
forth into a more particular account of the vegetables, 
reptiles, wild beafts, and infects that frequented the 
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place, and with much judgment explained their various 
properties. ‘ Were it not, fays he, for the innumera- 
ble millions of infe&ts, that in the fummer months 
{warm in the air, I believe dead carcafes, and other 
putrid fubftances might have dreadful effects ; but no 
fooner does a carcafe begin to grow putrid, than thefe in- 
feéts, led by the fmell, flock to the place, and there de- 
pofit their eggs, which in a few days produce fucha 
number of maggots, that the carcafe is foon confumed, 
While they are thus employed below, the parent flies 
are no lefs bufy, in devouring the noxious vapours that 
inceflantly afeend ; thus the air by thefe infeéts is kept 
{weet and pure, till the ftorms of winter render their 
exiftence unneceflary, and at 6nce deftroy them. And 
heaven that has formed nothing in vain, exhibits thefe 
things to our contemplation, that we may adore that 
all bounteous creator, who makes even the moft minute 
and feemingly deftruétive creatures fubfervient to the 
good of man. 

In fuch a manner did this poor and illiterate peafant 
moralize on the common occurrences of nature ; thefe 
glorious and invaluable truths did he deduce from vile 
reptiles, the unheeded infect, and fimple Herb, that lies 
negleéted, oris trodden under foot as ufelefs and offenfive; 
and what friend to mankind does not, on contemplating 
this hoary ruftic’s ftory, fondly with, with its writer, 
that learning had lent its aid to polifh a genius, that 
might have one day furprifed the world with the glo- 
rious blaze of a Locke or Newton. 

I have nothing, Sir, tooffer as an apology for the length 
of this paper, but the entertainment I hoped it might afford 
your numerous readers, and its truth, which is not un- 
known to a number of your refpectable fubfcribers in 
this quarter, fome of whom may perhaps favour you 
with more particulars refpecting his difcoveries, than 
can at prefent be given by 


Paifle 
February x60 1791- 
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To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sn, 


Ir would be deemed a very valuable acquifition by 
many of your readers, would feme of your philofophi- 
eal correfpondents give a defeription of an electrical 
machine fufficiently powerful to melt a brafs wire a hune 
dredth of an inch thick, and to be as {mall, compact, 
and little expence as poflible. I am, &e. 

February 14, 1791 Ww. 


To the Editor of the Bee.. 
Sir, , 
I nave feen the firft number of the Bee; and J, as well 
as my acquaintance here, promife qurfelves much pleas 
fure from a work of that kind, condutted by a gentle- 
man of your known and approved abilities. I thank 
you for the early intimation you have given us of the 
new and important difcoveries in Germany, refpecting 
thofe calees, which have hitherto been deemed earths, 

{am now in poffeffion of a very cheap and eafy pro- 
cefs for feparating the foffil alkali from Glauber’s falt, 
without the intervention either of vegetable alkali, or 
barytes. Will you be fo good as to give the following 
intimation in your extenfively circulated publication ; 
and if it fall within your plan, I will afterwards fend 
you an account of the pracefs, to be inferted in your 
periodical work +. 

* It has long been wished, that an eafy way of fepa- 
tating the foffil alkali from Glauber’s falt could be in- 
vented ; We are informed, that the Reverend Mr. James 
Wilfon A, M. of Stockport, is in poffeffion of a procefs 
which does this completely without the aid of vege- 
table alkali or barytes. Yours &c. R. Q. 

Stockport 
February 18tb 1791. 
+ This communication will be highly acceptable. dit. 
Vou, II. D 





Extra& of a Letter to the Editor, containing farther 
‘“ “Particulars re]pefting the Mangel Wur/el. 


AFTER oy notice, that hares'are very fond of the 
Ruta Baya, fo as to have’eaten a fmall patch of then 
almoft-entirely, he proceeds: ‘+ I experience the’ famé 
inconvenicnce- With my Scarcity Root, with this differs 
ence, that there is fo much bulk of that, ‘as to fet them 
at defiance ; and that by their fize, there is not much 
trouble in burying a quantity of them, as I do potatoés, 
by which I laft year kept them in ule for my {wine, 
till my early fown ones came in; and there remained fo 
much folidity and {weetnefs in the roots from which | 
had reap’d the feed when ripe, that the hogs fought for 
them. ~ 

‘Tt is an argument much in favour of thefe roots, that 
they, will be fet to hoe at a time the farmers (here at 
leaft) are dt a Iofs to employ their labourers, which 
will tend to prevent the great hurry at the feafon of tur. 
nip ‘hoing ; fo is their being attainable of fuch a fize 
foon after midfummer, (when our grafs is ufually 
butnt up), that an allowance of one hundred fquare. 
yards a night to ten cows, with very moderate grafs it 
the day, kept them in full milk.’ I had this year a 
much Mangel, Wurzel, as kept my cows till Chriftmas, 
and have a handfome ftock buried for feed and for my 
fwine in the fummer ; and notwithitanding 1 was um 
lucky in one parcel of my feed, which produced chiefly 
plants, with their crowns clofe to the ground, and roots 
with many fangs, inftead of rifing like the long puddi 
turnip, which they fhould do; and that I fowed ne 
of them fo late (for experiment), that they acquired 

fo fmall a fize, as obliged me to feed them on the grouné, 
for which this, wet feafon has been very favourable; and 
withal, my labourers obferved, that the fame “{pace, of 
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ground lafted, upon the whole, much longer than it 
would have done of turnips ; and my dairy-maid com- 
plained,. ‘when the-cowstamé to, good) turmips, \drawn 
on to a freth Sainfoin inclofure, that they ftunk of 
their milk. Having faidthits much in praife of my 









the § favourite root, I muft:mention one alarm I received, 
hemy § which I am willing to attribute to the ufe of it, althoug 

amé § Dr. Lettfom affures m¢ he has not heafd-of the like 
fers § from any other quarter, which is, that’'two of my 






young cows repeatedly dropped down fuddenly, “and 
had done fo feveral days, before my yardman informed 
me of it. When the: farrier came, he bled them, ‘and 
found their blood very black. I afked him if, he had 
ever met with a fimilar cafe; and,he told me, that when 
Mr. Coke of Holkham gave his cows fo many carrots, 
as brought all the hair off their fkins, they were affe@- 
ed in the fame manner. This convinced me, that the 
juices of both thefe ‘roots are too rich to be ufed: too 
freely, and I ordered my cows a peck of potatoes each 
every night and morning; and heard no more’ of theit 
falling : but the week before the laft, the fame cows 















fize § were affected in the fame manner, after having eaten 
ally § nothing but turnips and ftraw fince Chriftmas day, 
ree § How far this may clear Mangel-Wurzel, in your mind, 
;it § from the imputation of being too good, I know not; it 






will certainly make me cautious in my ufe of it alone ; 
but.I muft find fome weightier objection than Iam yet 
aware of, before I abandon the ¢ulture, of it. Not- 
withitanding myicoptinued rage for potatoes and for 
vetches, and planting cabbages on the firtt ploughing after 
them; by which medns, I can thew fome land as clean 
as any which, has beer completely: fummer-tilled for 
turnips ; and for-young’ tock or croned: theep, the cab- 
bages are very «valuable ; “but for fweetnefls-of cream, I 
have never yet mét With “aby thing’ but natiral 
or potatoes to compare with Mangél “Wiredl’ ~ * 
Sir, 

Norfolk, Your obedient fervant, 

Feb. 7, Tt M. M. 
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Extraite from Whip, a Poem, jaft pubifoed 


all the.games that atk tl little fei, 
Commerce, Comet, Baffet and adrile, 
re twi ftars that dimly gild t m 
Shrink from the blaze of Whiit’s s refulgent fi 
ay more, let thofe that higher rank may dan, > 
wa nice Piqueétte, and*Ombre’s ftadious game, ~ 
Shope 6° éach has charms) the fruitlefs conteft yield, 
d to the filent fport retign the field, 
Pan which ce eke @ can boaft the pow’r to bind, 
In chains of equal ftrength the captive mind ? 
Can each, oral, fuch anxious thoughts infpire, 
Or with fuch ardour keen the {pinit fire ? 
Can. they fo much the lofer’s peace deftroy, 
Ox fill the winner’s breait with equal joy ? 
Can, at Piquette the suitieme and quasarze ; ; 
Quadrille’s triumvirate of matadores ; 
Fifteens at Cribbage, or the Sy at Loo ; 
. With fuch extatic r veg ifs the view, 
‘As when at Whitt, the firm quadruple band 
Of honoured chiefs enrich a fingle fina ? 
Or, what is oft of more importance found, 
‘When ftrength of cards, with ftrength of freee is crown'd, 
S : 
"Let Ombre then amufe the fea of Spain, 
And ftill Péguerie the Frenchman's game remain, . 
Let Brag be left to Newgate’s broken crew, 
To children Commerce, and to footmen Lee ; 
While ev’ry Briton, whe to manly fenfe, 
Sis frees or breeding es, the leaft pretence, 
{portive to Whi? alone 
And other pin all for this refigas, 









TO MR: URBAN, 






To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 

Tue inclofed I many years ago tore out of a magazine, and 
have always intended fending it to fome public paper. 
I am certain that it has been written by Dr. fohnfon. I 
need not tell a judge like you that itis excellent. It 
has efcaped all his colletors, and well deferves to be re- 

printed. I am, yours, &c. A. B. 
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To Mr. Urban, on bis completing the eighteenth Volume 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Arts, to complete what Nature but began, 

Firft wrought the human favage into man ; 

Then gave him empire o’er the peopl’d ball, 

And bade the conqu’ror be the lord of all. 

Thefe taught him firft to tame the bounding fteed, 
Bend the tough yew, and wing the pointed reed, 
With fpeed and prowefs not his own endu’d, 

The ftrong he vanquith’d, and the {wift purfo’d ;., 
He mounts the chariot, and, at eafe reclin’d, . 
Sees the gaunt lion lab’ring pant behind ; 

His miffive weapon gives a diitant wound, 

And brings the vulture breathlefs to the ground : 
Now, tenfald ftrength by Jatse/y fupply’d, 

He cleaves the mountain, and he ftems the tide.; 
This taught, for him, fubfervient {eas to flow, 
The ftars to wander, and the winds to blow. 


But while he rifes thus from arts to arts, 
Each ftep Necefity or Chance imparts; 
Till, to entail the bleffings on his kind, 
Heav’n taught him Letters, and their powers affign’d : 


This 4rt, alone defcended from the ikies, 
Arrefts Jdeas living as they rife ; 
This, to late times preferved the fage’s thought, 
Reprov'd in fecret, and in filence taught. 

















n'd, 











But Science ftill retir’d from public view, 
And, though immortal, yet the liv’d for few : 
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Long, long her venerated page was rare, : 
With labour copy’d, and preferv’d with care ; 
Scarce a whole life, one tranfcript could produce, 
The toil of Poverty, for Grandeur’s ufe : 

Till now, improving on the plan divine, 

Man bade diffufve truth in Printing thine ; 

By this, the labour of a thoufand years 

The perfect produce of a month appears. 

Now Science lurks no longer in the thade, 
Toievery eye is every thought difplayed. 


Ah ! not to Science facred*is*the art, 
Intruding Error proudly claims.her part; . . 
Through the fame medium Falfhood’s colours, play, 
And Truth’s white radiance gives unbroken day ; 
The fophift quibbles with an air fedate; ~ 
The fat’rift raves, and rhiming females prate ; 
Here pious Kempis breathes feraphic fire ; 
Here /Vilmot rages with impure defire ; 
Here Neavton reafons, and Des Cartes dreamsg 


Here Morgan lies, and Muggleton blafphemes. 


How kind the hand, that, bleft with friendly fkill, 
Divides the mafs, fele&ting good from ill ; 
But yet repeated dainties cloy the mind, 
The tafteful feaft in Novelty we find. 


For Twice Nine Years « conftant treat to frame, 
Forever tafteful, as "tis ne’er the fame ; 
Still with the Wholefome to unite tlhe New, 
And bid the Ziegant adorn the True, 
To teach, to pleafe, to mend a letter’d age, 
This laft refinement of the finifh’d page ; 
This, Urben, this is thy peculiar praiie, 
No vain pretender to difputed bays. 
Still ev’ry Art, and every Mufe unite, 
Still give at once improvement and delight; 
Still thrice four thouland thal! impatient wait 
The fterling fenée that's famp'd with St. Fotn's Gate, 
Long live ! the pleudit of the wife to fer/, 
While Zrvy yells unnoticed at thy heel. 
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Addrefs to the Society for the Improvement of Britife 
Wool, confiituted at Edinburgh, on Monday January 
31, 1794) by Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart, 

Our readers have been already informed ‘of the nature and 

defign of the patriotic fociety to which this addrefs was de- 

livered, and at whofe requeft it was printed, Other par- 
ticulars will be beft learned from the addrefs itfelf, which 
begins thus : 


GENTLEMEN, 
As it is propofed, on the anniverfary of this day, that a re 
gular account fhall be drawn up of the progrels made by the 
Society:in the important objeét which it has undertaken, 
viz. that of improving, and it is to be hoped, of bringing te 
perfection, the moft valuable produétion of which the coun- 
try boafts, it may not be improper, on the firft day in which 
we are aflembled, to trouble you with fome obfervations, 
tending to point out the many public advantages which may 
be derived from this inftitution. It is a circumftance which 
ought more particularly to be dwelt on, that, theugh the 
commerce of wool is the moft ancient which hiflory records, 
though in former times kings were fhepherds, and females 
of the higheft rank were anxious to difplay their dexterity 
at the diftaff; and above all, though it is well known, that 
no country ever acquired great commercial opulence with- 
out carrying the manufacture of wool to a very high degree 
of perfection ; yet, ftrange to tell, there is not in this, nor 
I believe in any other country in Europe, a fingle indivi- 
dual (M. D’Aubenton in France alone excepted) who has 
paid that attention to this important fubjeé, to which it is 
fo well entitled, or at leaft who has ever acquired fuch an 
univerfal theoretical and praétical knowledge of it, as would 
be defireable. Particular reeds of theep, if I may be al- 
lowed that expreffion, have been brought to great perfec- 
tion in England, and indeed, in other countrics, many in- 
dividuals have thewn great knowledge of the natural hiftory 
of this valuable animal, and have colleéted information re. - 
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Extra&s from Whiff, a Poem, juft publifbed. 


Praife of Whift. 
Ler all the games that afk but little Akill, 
Loo, Commerce, Comet, Baffet and Quadrille, 
Like twinkling ftars that dimly gild the night, 
Shrink from the blaze of Whiit’s refulgent light : 
~ Nay more, let thofe that higher rank may claim, 
Let nice Piquette, and Ombre’s ftudious game, 
Though each has charms) the fruitlefs conteft yield, 
nd to the A/ent {port refign the field. 
For which of thefe can boaft the pow’r to bind, 
In chains of equal ftrength the captive mind ? 
Can each, or all, fuch anxious thoughts infpire, 
Or with fuch ardour keen the fpirit fire ? 
Can they fo much the lofer’s peace deftroy, 
Or fill the winner’s breaft with equal joy ? 
Can, at Piquette the Auitieme and quatorze ; 
rille’s triumvirate of matadores ; 
Fifteens at Cribbage, or the pam at Loo ; 
With fuch extatic rapture blifs the view, 
As when at Whitt, the firm quadruple band 
Of honoured chiefs enrich a fingle hand ? 
Or, what is oft of more importance found, 
When ftrength of cards, with ftrength of trumps is crown’d. 
Let Ombre then amufe the fons of Spain, 
And ftill Piguette the Frenchman’s game remain, 
Let Brag be left to Newgate’s broken crew, 
To children Commerce, and to footmen Loo ; 
While ev’ry Briton, who to manly fenfe, 
To tafte or breeding has the leaft pretence, 
His fportive hours, to W4if alone confines, 
And other paftimes all for this refigns. 
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eee 
To the Editor of the Bee. 


Sir, 
Tue inclofed I many years ago tore out of 2 magazine, and 
have always intended fending it to fome public paper. 
I am certain that it has been written by Dr. Johnfon. I 
need not tell a judge like you that it is excellent. It 
has efcaped all his colle¢tors, and well deferves to be re- 
printed. I am, yours, &c. A. B. 


Si 
To Mr. Urban, on bis completing the eighteenth Voluni® 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Aarts, to complete what Nature but began, 

Kirft wrought the human favage intd man ; 

Then gave him empire o’er the peopl’d ball, 
And bade the conqu’ror be the lord of all. 

Thefe taught him firft to tame the bounding fteed, 
Bend the tough yew, and wing the pointed reed; 
With fpeed and prowe(s not his own endu’d, 

The ftrong he vanquith’d, and the fwift purfu’d : 
He mounts the chariot, and, at eafe reclin’d, 

Sees the gaunt lion lab’ring pant behind ; 

His miffive weapon gives a diftant wound, 

And brings the vulture breatblefs to the ground : 
Now, tenfold ftrength by Matbefs fupply’d, 

He cleaves the mountain, and he ftems the tide ; 
This taught, for him, fubfervient feas to flow, 
The ftars-to wander, and the winds to blow. 


But while he rifes thus from arts to arts, 
Each ftep Necefity or Chance imparts; 
Till, to entail the bleffings on his kind, 
Heav’n taught him Letters, and their powers affign’d : 


This Art, alone defcended from the tkies, 
Arrefts /deas living as they rife ; 
This, to late times preferved the fage’s thought, 
Reprov’d in fecret, and in filence taught. 


But Science ftill retir’d from public view, 
And, though immartal, yet the liv’d for few : 
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Long, long her venerated page was rare, 

With labour copy’d, and = ey with care ; 
Scarce a whole lifey. one tranfeript could ae 
The toil of Poverty, for Grandzur’s ufe : 

"Fill now, improving on.the.plan. divine, 
Manbade difufve truth in Printing fhine ; 

By this, the labour of a thoufand years 

The perfeét produce of a menth appears. 

Now Science lurks no longer in the thade, 

‘To every eye is every thought difplayed. 


Ah ! not to Science facred is the art, 
fntruding Error proudly claims her part ; 
Through the fame medium Falfheod’s colours play, 
And Truth’s white radiance gives unbroken day ; 
The fophift quibbles with an air fedate ; 
The fat’rift raves, and rhiming females prate ; 
Here pious Kempis breathes feraphic fire ; 
Here Wilmot rages with impureé defire ; 
Here Newton reafons, and Des‘ Cartes dreams ; 
Here Morgam lies, and Muggleton blafphemes. 


How kind the hand, that, bleft with friendly fkill, 
Divides the mafs, .ele@ing good from all; 
But yet repeated dainties cloy the mind, 
The tafteful feaft in Novelty we find. 


For Twice Nine Years a conftant treat to-frame, 

Forever tafteful, as tis ne’er the fame ; 

Still with the Wholefome to unite the New, 

And bid the Elegant adorn the True, 

To teach, to pleafe, to mend a letter'd age, . 
Tais laft refinement of the finith’d page 5 

This, Urban, this is thy pecudiar. praife, 

No vain pretender to difputed bays. 

Still ev’ry Art, and every Mufe unite, 

Still give at once improvement and delight ; 

Still thrice four thoufand thall impatient wait 

The fterling fenfe that’s ftamp’d with St. Fobn’s Gate, 
Long live ! the plaudit of the wile tofer/, 

While Envy-yells unnoticed at thy heel. 
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Addrefs. ta the Society for the Improvement of Britifh 
Wool,.conftituted at Edinburgh, on Monday January 
31,.179t, by Sir Fobn Sinclair, Barts: 


Our readers have been already informed of the nature and 
defign of the patriotic fociety to which this*addrefs was de- 
livered, and at whofe’ requeft it was pritted. Other par- 
ticulars will -be beft learned from the addrefs itfelf, which 
begins: this : ; 
GENTLEMEN, 

As it is propofed;.on the anniverfary of this dis that a re- 
gular account fhall be drawm up of the progrefs ‘made by the 
Society in the important object which ‘it has wrdertaken, 
viz: that of improving, and itis to be hoped, of bringing to 
perfe@ion, the moft valuable produétion of which the coun- 
try boafts, it-may not be improper, on the firft day in which 
we are afiembled,-to trouble ‘you with fome obfervations, 
tending to point out the many public advantages which may 
be derived-from this inftitution, It is a circumftahce which 
ought more particularly to be dwelt on, that, though ‘the 
commerce of wool is the moft ancient which hiflory records, 
though in"former times kings were fhepherds, and females 
of the higheft rank were anxious to-difplay their dexterity 
at the diftaff ; and above all, though it is well known, that 
no ‘country ever acquired great commercial opulence “with- 
out carrying the manufature of wool to a very high degree 
of perfection ; yet, ftrange to tell, there is not in this, nor 
*I believe in any other country in Europe, a -fingle indivi- 
dual (M. D*Aubenton in France alone excepted) who has 
paid that attention to this important fubjeét, to which it is 
fo well entitled, or at leaft who has ever acquired fuch an 
univerfal theoretical and prattical knowledge of it, as would 
be defireable. Particular breeds of theep, if I may be al- 
lowed that expreffion, have been brought ‘to great’ perfec- 
tion in England, and indeed, in other countries, many in- 
dividuals have fhewn great knowledge of the natural hiftory 
of this valuable animal, and have colle&ted information re- 
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fpeSting the different kinds which exift in various parts of 
the world. Muchiepractical knowledge has zlfo been ac- 
quired by thepherds tending their flocks, at different times 
and various places. In Spain a very curious fyftem for the 
management of flocks, adapted to the peculiar nature of 
that country, has been, formed : But as far as my informa- 
tion reaches, all the experiments which are neceflary for 
precifely afcertaining the effects of climate, food; or ma- 
nagement, have never been made, nor is there any work 
puolifhed upon this fubject which can fufficiently guide the 
unikilful thepherd how to manage, and {till more, how to 
imprcve the fleecy ftore with which he is intrufted. . 

This circumftance is perhaps owing to the prejudice, that 
in regard to theep, climateis every thing, and that we are 
fighting againft nature, when we attempt to bring the ani- 
mals, or the productions of one country into another. This 
-abfurd and dangerous tenet cannot be too loudly reprobated, 
Were Great Britain at this moment confined to thofe par- 
ticular articles which its foil naturally produced, many of 
the mofi valuable. productions of its fields, and almoft all 
the productions of its gardens, would never have exifted 
here, and this ifland could never have been able to have 
fed one half of its prefent inhabitants, 

Indeed, fo far is climate from being an objection, that 
its effects on that particular production which we with to 
bring to perfection in this country, to wit, fine wool, has 
never yet been aicertained. Some people imagine that hot 
climates are thofe’in which we are to expect it in the great- 
eft perfection; and yet we cannot but acknowledge the 
great beauty and excellence of the wool produced on the 
cold and rugged fhores of the Shetland ifiands, as appears 
from the fpecimens before us. Others imagine that the 
fineft wool is to be expected from fheep which are perpe- 
tually kept wandering about in the open air, as is the cafe 
in Spain, and,that confinement is ruinous: Whereas, on 
ithe other hand, it can be indifputably proved that the an- 
cient Romanus kept and fed their fineft woolled theep in 
houfes, and even clothed them to make their wool more 
valuable. Thefe, and other circumitances which might be 
mentioned, feem to render climate, though of fome, yet 
undoubtedly of lefs eflential confequence. For my own 
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part, I have no doubt, that if a good breed of ftheep is pro- 
cured, and if they are put under a proper fyftem of manage: 
ment, that we may grow in Scotland as mueh fine wool as 
the extent of the country will admit. I thall therefore  re- 
ftrict the obfervations with which I am now to trouble you, 
to the two heads of breed and management.” 

Sir John then proceeds to treat df breeds ; but paffing ra- 
pidly over other diftinGtions, he only dwells on the peculia- 
rities refpecting wool. 

“« Wool is confidered by a mofti ntelligent manufaturer *, 
as properly comprehended under two grand divifions, viz 
combing and clothing wool, A variety of-forts may be clafs. 
ed under each divilion ; but under the one or the other, 
every. kind of woel:may ge comprehended. The combing 
wool is diflinguifhtd by the length of its ftaple, and is pe- 
culiarly well calculated for ttockings, worfted ftuffs, and 
the like. It is univerfally acknowledged that this kind of 
wool has been brought to the greateft perfection in England. 
It is however becoming of leis value every day. Thofe 
wortted ftuffs in which women of all ranks were formerly 
clothed, have given way to filk, to linen, and to cotton +. 
Some new ules have been difcovered for this fpecies of 
wool ; but it is already produced in fuch abundance, that 
any addition to the quantity, (particularly were a war at 
the fame time to take place) would fo much reduce its 
price, as to render it fcarcely worth the attention of the fare 
mer. 

“ The other {pecies of wool known under the name of fhort, 
the carding orthe clothing fort, is ofa very different nature. 
Its ftaple is\not fo long, but the pile is cner; and inftead 
of terminating, like the combing fort, in a point, is exa@ly 
of the fame thicknefs from one end to the other. Hence 


“ © Mr. Anftie of the Devifes. 

“ + The combing wool is fomietitnes cut topieces, and ufed in the mia» 
uufacture of cloth. Perhaps it wonld be better to cut the fleeces of the 
long wooled theep for that purpofe twice or thrice a year, and to keep) 
them in houfes in bad weather ; the — of which, their manure, and 
the great quantity of wool they would produce; might repay. Thie 
at leaft would be worth the trial. 

Vou, Il. t E 
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the hairs eafily incorporate together, and the cloth atquires 
that firm texture fo defireable in that fpecies of goods. The 
fheep which produce this fort of wool are fmall, delight in 
an extenfive range of pafture, and do not thrive in thofe 
narrow bounds with which the long woolled and large fized 
theep are content. They were formerly to be found in 
thofe extenfive commons in England, of which fo many have 
been inclofed by the authority of the legiflature, fince the 
commencement of his prefent Majefty’s reign. It is com- 
puted, that above'a million of acres have been inclofed dur- 
ing that periods; and if the fame progrefs continues for fome 
years to come, there will fearcely be a veftige of an ex- 
tenfive common in the fouthern parts of the ifland +. 
Unlefs therefore the clothing breed vof theep will thrive in 
the open and extenfive paftures, which the northern parts 
of England, which Wales, and which Scotland furnifh, Great 
Britain muft every day become more and more dependent on 
foreign countries for the raw material of its important 
branch of manufa@ture. Now, therefore, is the time to try 
every neceflary experiment for that purpofe, not only for 


“ +A very intelligent and refpe€table Gentleman has fent me the fol- 
lowing account of the progrefs of ‘this fyftem in the weftern parts of 
It is only within thefe 40 years, that inclofing of commons 
began to prevail there ; and before that took place, every farmer in the 
$7 ae thought it his intereft to attend to the finenefs of the wool, 
whence his chief profit arofe, and not to the fize of the animal, the car- 
cafe being of fo littie value, that his fat fheep, even in the month of 
March, did nut fetch above 3 d. a pound, inftead of 444d. its price at pre- 
fent. Soon after this period, the turnip and clover hufbandry began to 
flourifh,; and (‘ie beft farmers, encouraged by the better price fer meat, 
began to think that their land might be turned to a more productive ufe, 
by introducing larger fized and more bony animals. The fheep of 8 lib. 
per quarter, producing 1 lib. of wool worth rs. 3 d. were, by procur- 
ing Portettaire *rétne, changed to ¥4 lib. per quarter, and gave 3 libs. 
of wool worth 2s. 34... The difference of value between the two ani- 
mals amounted to about g s. per head. Such large fized animals could 
not thrive upen the fhort. grafs which uncultivated commons produced. 
It became an object therefore to inclofe and improve the commons ; by 
which fyftem of hifbandry, the produce of the lands has been fo exceed- 
ingly increafed, that what was formerly common or fheep walks, is 
now generally Jet at 15 sd acre, and the ancient inclofure of 7s. va- 
lue, is now let at 20s. is accounts for the alteration in the quality 
of the wool. but the new fyftem, in a national view, has produced the 
happieft confequences, by increafing the general wealth and prodnce of 
the country, 
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the peculiar advantage of thofe diftriéts of the united king- 
doms above alluded to, but for the general interefts of the 
empire. 

“ It isthe more neceflary to attend tothiscircumftance. ef- 
pecially in Scotland, becaufe any improvement.of wool that 
has been attempted here, has in general been by fubftitut- 
ing , the combing for the clothing fort, which, though well 
adapted for particular parts of the country, is far from being 
calculated for the whole kingdom. At this. momeut alfo, 
fheep farming is beginning to extend itfelf to the moft dif- 
tant corners of the kingdom; but on principles which feem 
to me to be of a very dangerous and noxious nature. © The 
value of that part of the country, and. the rents of the lands, 
have been greatly increafed. by thefe means, It. is. well 
known, that in the {pace of 25 years, the income of an 
eftate in the Highlands has been raifed from about 4001 
to about 18001. a year, without amy other improvement, 
than merely converting it from cattle, inte fheep farms. 
The wool.which it produces is neverthelefs fold at the rate 
of only 4.5d.a pound. What an amazing addition would it 
be to the value of that property, and. of other eftates in the 
fame fituation, were the wool which they produced . rénder- 
ed four or five times more valuable. By attention and good 
management, there is not the leaft doubt/of obtaining this 
defireable objec.” fyi 

He then takes notice of the moft remarkable. breeds of 
fheep in England, Scotland and Spain, giving thort charac- 
teriftical notices of each ;; and.thus concludes this branch of 
his fubje&. 

“ But, befides the breeds of England, it would, be proper 
for this Society to try what would be the effeét of introduc- 
ing into.this illand the. theep of foreign. countries, for the 
purpofe of afcertaining the poflibility of their thriving in 
this kingdom, or of meliorating our breed *, If Arabia fs, 

“ *The foreign breed, from which I entertain the higheft expectations, 
are thofe which are to be found in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas 
in Africa, which, there isreafon tu believe, are in every refpect greatly 
fuperior to the Spanifh, and to a mixture with which, the Spanifh breed 
itfelf in a great meafure owes it§ excellence. ‘That gallant veteran, Sir 
Robert Boyd, previous to his. departure, a few months ago, to take 
poffeffion of the government of Gibraltar, was fo obliging as to promife 
his beft endeavours to procure fome of that breed for the ufe 4 the Soe 
ciety, 2 
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to be ranfacked for the improvement of ‘our race of: harfes, 
why may not fimilar means be'ufed for improving our breed 
of theep? Many animals in different parts of the: world 
produce various kinds of fine wool or fur, which, in confe- 
quence of the extended commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain, might be: procured with little difficulty. Thefe 
animals would’ probably thrive here, and furnifh materials 
of the utmoftconfequence to our moft valuable manufactures. 

“* ‘To conclude this branch of the fubjeét,I have no doubt, 
that by purfuing 4 regular ‘fyftem of experiments, it will 
foon be in our’power to afcertain'what kinds of {heep are the 
beit caleulated for the {vil, the paftute, and the climate of 
this country, ‘and the’ moft likely ‘to prove profitable to in- 
dividuals, ‘and ufeful to the ftate.”? ; 

Under the fecond head, management, the refpetable baro- 
net brings undér the view of the fociety, a great many im- 
portant particulars, that ‘have neyer yet been elucidated by 
experiment ; arid therefore recommends them as proper objects 
of attention: Among thefe ‘he fucceffively takes no- 
tice of /heltes; fat fmearing or faloing. He then enters 
into variods’ interefting © calcplations, which our limited 
bounds alone, \prévent us from fpécifying ; we thall barely 
mention, that he eftimates the value of wool manufaétured 
in ‘Britain; and the tabottr ¢mployed’ oft it, te make a total of 
about twenty millions. 
io 40s tt then to be wondéred at, that'this manufacture fhould 
be confideted as in'a-fpecial manner, entitled to the public 
attention ?« But, great «as it'is)’T have’ no hefitation in fay- 
ing, that I with to fee it ftill greater in itfelf, and more ufe- 
ful torre « itty. “T thall, therefore, now proceed to trou- 
ble you with ioehe obfervations, tending to point out the ad- 
vantages whieh’ the public at large; and the woollen manu- 
fa@tare in’ particular, may expeét to derive from an affocia- 
tion, whole ‘objec isto brittg ‘the natural ftaple of thefe 
kingdoms tothe greateft perfection of which it is fefcertible. 

+. There‘ate certainly no means by which the fituation and 
cireym ances of any country can be fo eafily and fo rapid- 
dings oved, as by the union of a. number of individuals for 
¢ attainment 4 particular..objects. .If gavernment. en- 
gages in any-fcliéme of nationalimprovement, the money 
allotted for thé ‘putpute, is in general improvidently expends 
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ed ; the’experiments neceffary, to be made, are tithe?’ Far& 
‘lefsly tried, or wholly omitted 5 and when the affiftance of 
the public is withdrawn, the fcheme*perithes at orice.’ Sitt- 
gle individuals are equally incapable of carrying fre plafis 
into effet. Few people can ‘afford the’ éxpence “Which 
thefe projeéts require, and there ‘are’ ftill fewer who have 
knowledge, judgment, perfeVeraricé; and health, fafficiént to 
bring them to perfeGtion. © Whéreas ‘2° body of men, yhited 
for any particular objet, can raife fuch fums of money, as 
may be neceffary for the purpofé; without any injury to 
their private fortunes : they°can mutually affift each other 
in procuring all the lights and information, thatjs' requifité 
for attaining the obje¢t ‘in ‘view 3 they’ can’ profecute” the 
fcheme, withaut encroaching on the -time which pught ‘to 
be dedicated to their perfonal concerns ; they’ can'perfeVere 
in any fyftem which it is proper to’parfue, mpch longérthan 
would be in the power of any individual ; they can procure 
the affiftance of other refpeétable bodies of men to’ aid theti 
in their undertaking ; and can ‘apply, if neceflary, with a ‘ra- 
tional profpe of fuccefs, for the fupport of the public, ‘and 
the protection of their fovereign.~ "Thefe are ‘advantages 
which affociations’ poffefs, for “the acquifition of various ob- 
jects of great public importance ; byt, above all, théy°arde 
well calculated for bringing to ‘perféttion; a prodiG@ion na- 
tural to this country, and for whith in former times, it was 
defervedly famous. From vVatiou$" circumftantes’ already 
hinted at,’ this production ‘has unfortunately degenerated, 
To clear up the doubts refpeting’that degeneracy, Which 
fome intélligent and patriotic individuals ‘may ‘entertain, 
and to trace the nature and caufés of it, wéuld of Hifelf be 
an important objec of inquity. wy 

“© Many peculiar advantages may alfo be derived from this 
inftitution. ‘Through the medium of the friends and con: 
nections of the ‘members, who ‘would naturally becomé ite- 
refted in the fuccefs of the meafure ; by publithing their’ pio- 
ceedings, a general knowledge’ on the fubje&t of wool,’ and 
a fpirit of enterprife and exertion, would be circulated ‘over 
the whole kingdom. By means of the ufeful books publith- 
ed by the Society, the mode of managing theep to the ut- 
moft advantage, and the beft practices, both foreign and 
domeftic, would foon become generally known. Under the 
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tronage of fuch a Society, tkilful individuals might be ef- 
fablithed in different parts of the kingdom, where the prac- 
tice of ftapling is unknown, by whofe dire¢tions, the wool 
we have, might be greatly improved in value, merely by 
the fleece according to the various qualities of which 
it is poflefled. (There are many intelligent and enterprifing 
farmers, who, were they appointed correfponding members 
of fuch a Society, might eafily be prevailed on to try many 
ufeful experiments, and to make the refult of them public ; 
by means of which, it might be proved, that finenefs of 
wool was by no means incompatible with the other excell- 
encies by which particular -breeds of theep are diflinguifhed. 
The. premiums diftributed by the Society muft have the 
happy. effe& of rouzing a fpirit of emulation and rivalthip 
among thofe who may be benefited by them. Nor ought it 
to be ommitted, that when fuch a Society has fucceeded in 
one point, they may gradually extend their views to others 
of perhaps equal public appretaace ; and that, when. once 
the benefits of induftry and exertion are clearly exemplified 
by the fuccefs of any number of individuals in a particular 
line, it is a circumftance which has a very important influ- 
ence on the views and on the conduct of the reft of the com- 
munity.» 
_“ Om the whole, this is an enterprife which cannot be in 
_ any refpect prejudicial; which can have no object in view 
but public te and no poflible confequence, but public ‘ 
benefit ; and which, if it is properly fupported by patriotic 
individuals, and by refpeétable bodies of men, muift prove 
the fource of fuccefsful induftry, and of infinite wealth to 
ourfelves and to our pofterity.” 
An appendix is added, giving an account of the progrefs 
already made by this fociety, as formerly ftated in this pa- 


fait 7 muft give pleafure to every well-informed member of 
the community; to fee fuch a refpectable body of men unit- 
ed in a cordial effort to promote an obje¢t of fuch great na- 
tional importance.——-May fuccefs attend their endeavours * 
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The following Letter will prove interefting to our chemical readers. It 
will form a fort of Epoch in the hiftory of chemiftry. Dr. Black has 
been one of the firmeft fupporters of the do@rine of Phiogifton, as 
taught by Stahl and the elder chemifts—He now departs from that 
fyitem, and adopts that of Lavoifier and the French philofophers.— 
The letter is tranflated from the Journal de Paris, January 19, 1791. 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. Fofeph Black, Profeffor of 
Chemifiry i in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, to Mr. La- 


voifier at Paris. 


I am much obliged to you, Sir, for having made me acqnainted with 
your friend Mr. 'Terray and his fon, for whom I have conceived the 
higheft efteem. The young man appears to me to poffefs all the good 
qualities that his friends could with: He has a diftinguifhed talent for 
literature, genius and difpofitions that will make him be tbeloved 
by others, and hap py in himfelf. I hope he will entertain a good opi- 
nion of our univerfity, and that it fhall be well founded; and I have 
confidence to believe, that it will derive much glory from our pupil. 

Your letter, Sir, contains expreffions fo flattering, that there is dan- 
ger of my becoming vain. I cannot find adequate words to exprefs 
how much I am indebted tc your goodnefs. Whatever was the merit 
you fuppofe in me, it has been amply recompenfed by the approbation 
of your friendfhip, and that of your illuitrious colleagues of the acaxiemy 
of iciences, who, in admitting me among them, have fatisfied my moft 
ambitious defires 

You have beeninformed, that in a courfe of lectures, I endeavour tomake 
my difciples ma ‘ters of the new chemical fyftem which you have fo hap- 
pily invented, and that I.begin to reccomend it to them as more fimple, 
more connected, and better fupported by facts than the ancient fyftem. 
How could I do otherwife ? The numerous experiments, that you have 
fo happily devifed and executed at large, have been conducted with fo - 
much care, and fuch a fcrupolous attention to all circumftances, that no- 
thing could be more fatisfactory, than the proofs you have obtained. 
The fyftem which you have founded on thefe facts, is fo intimately con- 
nected with them, fo fimple, and fo intelligible, that it cannot fail to 
be more and more approved, as it comes to be better known, and to be 
finally adopted by a great number of chemifts, who have been long ha- 
bituated to the ancient fyftem. It muft not be expected, that all will 
be convinced : You know well, that habit enflaves the minds of the moft 
part of mankind, and makes them believe and revere the greateft abfur- 
dities. I muft ingenuoufly avow to you, that I myfelf have experienced 
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its.effeéts. Having been accuftomed, for thirty years, to believe and to 
teach the phlogiftic doStrine, at it was underitood before the develope- 
ment of your fyftem, 1, for a long time, experienced an extreme repug- 
nanceto the new fyftem, which, repreiented, as an abfurdity, that which 
1 had-hitherto regarded as found \dogteine. Nevertheleis, that repug- 
nance, which| proceeded entirely from the force of habit, hath gradually 
dimunithed, overcome by the clearnefs of your demouftrations, and the 
folidity of your plan. » Although there are fome particular facts, the ex- 
plications of which appears to be difficult; I am convinced, that yours 
is much better founded than tle ancient doctrine. 

But if the pewer of habit prevents-fome among the older chemifts 
fronr approving your ideas, the young ftudents, who are not influenced 
by the fame--power, ratige themfelves univerfally on your fide. We 
have the experience of it im this uulverfity, where the ftudeats enjoy the 
moft perfe@ libérty in the choice oftheir ftientific opinions. They em- 
brace, in general, your fyftem, and begin to adopt your new nomentcla- 
ture. Asa proof of this, I fend you two of the inaugural differtations, 
for which chemical fubjects -had been chofen. ‘Thefe differtations are 
written entirely by the ftudents; the profeffors have no part in them. 
‘We read them,' before they are printed, to fee that there are no faults 
in them, and to offer our advice in cale of finding any. Sometimes, 
We meet with exaggerated compliments to ourfelves, which we have 
not always the modefty or the difcretion to rejet. The profeffors of 
Edinburgh ought tobe pardoned for thefe precautions refpefting their 
regulations, feeing it procures for,them a recompence more folid than 


> Accept a thoufand thanks for the different volumes you have publifhed, 
and with which you have honoured. me. I cannot make to you a fimi- 
lar.return ; butii will Gfe the freedom to fend to you, fometime hence, 
a diflertation not yet complete, -upon the water of certain boiling 
fprings in Ireland, that contain {clicious petrifactions. “The hope you 
give, that I may one day have the pleafure of feeimg you here, is very 
pleading ; but fach events are’too much within the power of fortune to 
permit‘one who has had much expericnce, to reckon upon it as nearly 
certain. 

I with a happy conclufion to the revylution in your country, and am, 
with the higheit efteem, &c. 





